


ing scene isn’t right, or everything is just 
right and I’ve got somebody right next to me 
making a whole lot of noise, what am I going 
to do? Am I going to let this person who’s 
making noise ruin my experience and the 
tape, or just ruin the tape?” I got a nickname 
amongst several of the people I used to tape 
with all the time; they called me “The Diplo- 
mat.” Because it was clear to me that I didn’t 
want to bum somebody out. There’s this 
taper mentality to just fuck with everybody 
who’s going to fuck with your tape. 


The Digital Domain 


One of the most significant paradigm shifts in the entire 
history of recording the Grateful Dead came with the 
development and widespread availability of digital 
recording equipment. Tapers quickly figured out that 
digital technology offers several key benefits to live con- 
cert music that are not available with analog technol- 
ogy: wider dynamic recording range, longer recording 
time, no tape hiss, and, most important, no generational 
loss when making copies. 

The digital recording medium offers a wider range of 
recording signal than what was available with analog 
recording technology. (The DSM has a dynamic range 
of about 65 dB, while the first digital deck used to 
record Dead shows, the PCM-F1, is about 92 dB.) But 
taking advantage of digital’s ability to capture this wider 
signal required the use of higher-quality microphones, 
which have a wider dynamic range. 


Frank Streeter: [It became immediately obvi- 
ous upon initial use that] analog decks don’t 
capture the killer bass. They just can’t record 
it. Analog decks really can’t accurately cap- 
ture a signal below 40 hz, whereas digital 
recording gets that lower bass. So once you 
have the digital recorder, you really need 
Schoeps or Neumann microphones to take 
advantage of that. If you have inferior mikes, 
you just won’t get it. 


Dougal Donaldson: When Jeff Silberman 
and Rob Eaton hooked up at the third 
Philadelphia show [April 21, 1984], that was 
the first occurrence of a truly superior micro- 
phone going into digital equipment. And 
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that’s a great tape; that’s one of the classic 
audience tapes of all time. 


Another major advantage of the digital medium is that it 
provides a longer recording time without having to flip 
tapes. The first digital recording setups came with two 
pieces of equipment: an analog-to-digital converter and 
a record deck. The recording medium needed to be 
capable of storing the wider bandwidth and immense 
amounts of information that the digital realm requires. 
Video decks were the obvious choice, and with multiple- 
hour record length Betamax and VHS format, it was no 
longer necessary to flip a tape after forty-five minutes. It 
was finally possible to set record levels and enjoy an 
entire set of music without having to worry about mak- 
ing that critical cassette flip or reel change. 


Doug Oade: When the Dead played “Space,” 
those of us who were taping digital would 
have a faint smile on our face at the cassette 
flip moment. Because it’s generally quiet dur- 
ing this segment of the music, you would hear 
the slight ptt-ptt-ptt-ptt-ptt sound in the 
background that occurred when all these 
people using cassette decks were flipping 
tapes. That was a source of amusement. That 
was the nice thing about solving the analog 
problem: you were able to experience the 
entire show without a break. Of course, 
when we were taping analog, we would flip 
at different times by daisy-chaining or split- 
ting the front-end signal. This was in antici- 
pation of a time when you could put this 
analog signal on a computer, splice it 
together, and create a seamless show. We also 
did a number of PCM tapes with that concept 
in mind, lugging in multiple PCM units and 
using different miking techniques, knowing 
that at some time in the future, there would 
be a technology available that would enable 
us to mix them together, and of course, we’re 
at that point now. 





In 1982, when Sony released the PCM-F1 digital-to- 
analog converter and Technics released the SV-100 
digital, field recording became an expensive and cum- 
bersome yet achievable reality. Unfortunately, these 
units were not intended for field recording, so audience 
recordists had to either find a plug at the concert site, 
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which was next to impossible, or haul giant car batteries 
to shows along with lots of other equipment. Also, 
because of the high cost ($2,000), they were not widely 
used until 1986, with only a handful of units on tour up 
till then. 


Dougal Donaldson: I believe the first digital 
tape made at a Dead show was 4/17/82. It’s 
the earliest digital tape that I’ve seen, and it’s 
a soundboard (although the earliest digital 
recording in the Dead’s vault is from 
6/22/82). The first digital audience tape 
made was by Dave Cramer and Matt Fields 
at Tempe on 3/25/83. They did that show, 
then the whole tour, and then they came east 
in April, and did a fair chunk of the East 
Coast tour starting in Rochester and going 
through Philly. Unfortunately, their collec- 
tion has been somewhat decimated, so not 
all those tapes are around. I patched into 
them at the first of the two Philly shows. My 
tape is a master patched out of them, but 
they don’t have their tape anymore. Jeff 
Silberman got his first digital recording at 
Saratoga on June 18, 1983. I think there was 
one other person that went digital between 
then and ’84, when the Oades went digital. 
The Oades’ first digital show was October 
20, 1984, in Syracuse. 


Sean Weber-Small: Except for dragging it 
there and making sure the batteries were 
charged up and setting the whole thing up, it 
was so much easier. Setting the levels was 
easier. Setting a D5, you have to make sure 
those levels are in the pocket or you’re going 
to have either a tape that doesn’t have 
enough signal, where you have some hiss, or 
you’re going to have a tape that has too 
much signal and is distorted. So there’s a real 
clear, very narrow range that works to set 
those meters on any analog recording device, 
especially a DS. But with the PCM, the range 
was so much bigger. You could be 20 dB 
down for the whole show, and the difference 
you’re going to hear was so marginal. Now, 
obviously, you don’t want to have your loud- 
est piece be 20 dB down, but for argument’s 
sake, it didn’t really matter as much. 


Storing sound in digital format requires more band- 
width and storage space than the analog medium. 


Chris Hecht: At that time there wasn’t very 
much out there that could store a digital sig- 
nal so the engineers at Sony decided that the 
medium that had the most bandwidth avail- 
able to them was Beta video. So the output of 
the PCM-F1 was composite video out, just 
like the output of a VCR. That output got 
plugged into a companion portable Beta 
VCR that Sony made that was exactly the 
same size and industrial design aesthetic as 
the PCM-F1. 


The first deck used to accomplish this was Sony’s 
SL2000 Betamax format video tape deck. This early 
setup was expensive and not without problems. 


Chris Hecht: Ross paid somewhere around 
two thousand bucks for the PCM-F1 and the 
SL2000. The gear worked pretty well except 
that we had some problems with signal 
dropouts on the tapes, which I believe was 
just from the crankiness of the particular 
portable Beta that we had. You know Beta- 
max video heads don’t take all that kindly to 
a lot of shock, so that was where we got our 
problems. 


Once again Doug Oade pushed the technology forward 
with deck customization. 


Doug Oade: In 1984, when we first started 
using a PCM recorder, the first thing we 
noticed was that the microphone pre- 
amplifier in them was so bad as to be unus- 
able, so I quickly redesigned the power 
supply to unbalance the microphone signal 
and feed it in through the line inputs. That’s 
something I actually did after one show and 
before the next to try and get a usable record- 
ing. At the time, there was the PCM-F1 and 
the 14-bit Technics SV-D100. Those were the 
two basic units out on the field. Jeff Silber- 
man was using the Sennheiser 441s with the 
Technics unit, and he did a couple of the clas- 
sic tapes that are out there. But he was having 
some dropout problems because he was using 
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